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dialect societies of Upsala, Helsingfors and Lund and to which 
Kock himself has been a frequent contributor. And so local 
departures from standard speech are also taken account of. 
Here particular emphasis is laid upon the features that char- 
acterise the dialect of Gothland, philologically so interesting 
because in many respects so archaic (retention of the diph- 
thongs) and because in its changes it shows a development 
peculiarly its own, — linguistically a West Scandinavian island 
in East Scandinavian territory. Finally the loan element is 
constantly given attention, — the development of the vowels of 
the borrowed words and cases of possible influence of these 
upon native Swedish words. 

As has been noted the first part of volume III is already in 
press; it will contain a survey of umlaut and breaking in 
Swedish. This will then be followed by a discussion of vowel 
quantity ; the final volumes will present the history of the con- 
sonants. Gfx)rge T. Flom. 

University of Illinois. 



EXAMINATION OF TWO ENGLISH DRAMAS: "THE 
TRAGEDY OF MARIAM," BY ELIZABETH CAREW; 
AND "THE TRUE TRAGEDY OF HEROD AND AN- 
TIPATER, WITH THE DEATH OP PAIRE MAR- 
RIAM," BY GERVASE MARKHAM AND WILLIAM 
SAMPSON. = By Arthur Cyril Dunstan, Konigsberg v. 
Pr., 1908; pp. 98. 

This is a doctorate dissertation from Albertus University, 
Konigsberg, and has to do with two little known dramatic ver- 
sions of the Herod story. The work, if not brilliant, is marked 
by sanity and really contributes much to present knowledge of 
these interesting examples of Elizabethan tragedy. A brief 
introduction shows how both dramas have been neglected by 
other critics, and summarizes two accounts of the Herod- 
Mariamne incidents as related by Josephus, the immediale 
source of each drama. The Jewish Antiquities was drawn on 
chiefly for both plays, but the Herod and Antipater was 
also indebted to the Jewish War, and both tragedies show some 
independence in treatment of characters and plot. Eaeli 
drama is then examined separately in some forty pages deal- 
ing with authorship, text, metre, content, source, characteriza- 
tion, structure, and style. A short conclusion declares that 
neither play influenced the later tragedies on the same subject. 

One virtue of the dissertation is that its author makes no 
claim to having accomplished more than he has done, nor does 
he Jose per.spective so as unduly to magnify the importance of 
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the subject under discussion. Pacts and opinions are stated 
with becoming modesty. 

A perennial question with reference to the Mariam is 
the identity of its author. Convincing evidence establishes 
her name as Elizabeth Carew, but whether she was the elder 
Lady Carew, to whom her kinsman, Spenser, dedicated his 
Muiopotmos and addressed a sonnet, or whether she was 
Elizabeth, daughter to that lady and afterwards wife to Sir 
Thomas Berkeley, is still a subject of dispute. Professor 
Schelling's Elizabethan Drama, a book which was published 
too recently for Dr. Dunstan to use, mentions the question 
and favors the mother's claims.^ Dr. Dunstan makes out 
a strong ease for the daughter on the score of an allusion to 
her as Diana in a sonnet referring to this play, while the 
mother's maiden name was Spencer, not Elizabeth Carew. 
The only difficulty with this theory is a further allusion to a 
brother of the authoress in the same sonnet, while the younger 
Carew was an only child. Mr. Dunstan 's gloss on "brother" 
as meaning "future brother-in-law" does not carry convic- 
tion. 

In the same connection a possible explanation of another 
difficulty may be ventured. Nash referring to tlie younger 
Lady Carew, exclaims, "Into the Muses societie herself she 
hath latelie adopted and purchast divine Petrarcli another 
monument in England." Dr. Dunstan comments, "This seems 
to refer to some translation of Petrarch which the younger 
E. C. wrote, of which no copy is to be found." But surely in 
an age which knew and imitated so well the sonnets to Laura, 
"a monument to Petrarch" might mean merely a collection 
of sonnets. And that Lady Carew wrote certain sonnets which 
were known to Nash, Dr. Dunstan himself declares on p. 13. 

The date of composition for the Mariam is placed near 
1600, when its author may have been betrothed but not mar- 
ried. But the fact that it is written in alternate rime, abab 
cdcd, and contains several sonnets in the familiar rime scheme 
used by Shakespeare, suggests a somewhat earlier date, nearer 
1595, and before blank verse was so generally used in tragedy. 
Romeo and Juliet, for example, contains much evidence of ex- 
perimentation with rime, and it belongs not far from 1595. 
Written in the same alternate riming is Brandon's Virtuous 
Octavia, recently reprinted by the Malone Society, and prob- 
ably composed two or three years before its first printing in 
1598. 

That Mariam is a true Senecan tragedy of close kin to 
the Gorboduc, the analysis of the play proves beyond ques- 
tion. But Mr. Dxinstan nowhere shows acquaintance with Pro- 

' Vol. ii, p. 8. 
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fessor Cunliffe's Influence of Seneca on Elizabethan Tragedy 
the classic work on that subject. 

Herod and Antipater, published nearly a decade after 
the Mariam, seems nevertheless to be a cruder play. The 
metre of many lines cited evinces special ruggedness. Amidst 
his discussion of metre, p. 60, and again at p. 76, Dr. Duns- 
tan emends one misprinted verse. The line as originally 
printed runs : 

"Who lives the lives the longest still must end in death." 
His proposed emendation is to carry "in death" to the 
next verse, which would then still be short of syllables. But 
does not the misprint rather consist in doubling the words 
"lives the," which are altogether tautological when repeated? 

Only one other detailed point can be mentioned. The vil- 
lain of the second play is Antipater, Herod's bastard son, in 
whom Dr. Dunstan sees some resemblance to Shakespeare's 
Richard the Third. But the lines cited tempt one to suggest 
a closer likeness in the Edmund of King Lear. Like Edmund 
Antipater first plots against his father's legitimate offspring, 
falsely accusing them of filial ingratitude, and then after 
causing their ruin, turns against his father in the desire to 
succeed to his titles. Apparently successful at first, he is 
finally entrapped and dies in misery about the same time as 
his father. 

This general similarity of situation lends color to the 
possible charge of borrowed phrasing in two passages from the 
Herod and Antipater. On p. 81 Mr. Dunstan quotes the latter 
play: 

' ' Howere 
By birth I am a bastard, yet my wit 
Shall beare me 'bove the true-borne." 
Compare Edmund's words in Lear, i. 2. 14-16: 
"if this letter speed 
And my invention thrive, Edmund the base 
Shall top the legitimate." 
Again on p. 86, Dunstan quotes Herod and Antipater : 
"My life hath runne its Circle, and's come round; 

Mount Soule to Heaven; sinke sins into the ground. Dies." 
The same figure is used in Lear, v. 3. 174, by Edmund just 
before his death : 

"The wheel is come full circle; I am hore." 
Since the Lear was composed about 1605 and printed in 
1608, while the Herod and Antipater bears date of 1622, Mark- 
ham and Sampson might easily have borrowed. Dr. Dunstan 
announces his intention of publishing the text of both dramas. 
That this work is worth doing the thesis shows. 

University of Texas. Robert Aoger Law. 



